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«] will frown, as they pass by; and let them take it 
as they list.” SHAKSPEARE. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


Sir, 

Aslam an unworthy member of the ancient 
and worshipful fraternity of Loungers, I naturally 
devote many of my mornings to the pleasing task 
of traversing the streets and public walks of this 
fr famed metropolis. The variety of objects, and 
the general gaity and cheerfulness of which Iama 
spectator in many of these my rambles, tend to sooth 
the imagination, and tranquilize the spirits. Yet 
unfortunately, I find the calm composure of my 
mind frequently interrupted, and my nerves often 
unpleasantly irritated, by the haughty and fastidi- 
ous looks of many with whom I meet. —, 

Though I never will subscribe to the infalibility 
of Layater’s system of physiognomy, yet I have 
often been induced te suppose, that the feelings of 
every one. without being fettered by rules, might 
interpret the scntéments of most people, from the 
peculiar cast of their countenances, or the parucu- 
lar haviour of their deportment. 

We are told by those, whose opinions are always 
entitled to respect, that man is by nature sociable 








sition ef interests. rarely harbours any malicious 
or hostile disposition against his fellow creatures. 
Whence then are those unfriendly, contemptuous 
and repulsive airs, which we continually meet with 
in those, with whom we have no connexion, and 
whom we have never injured or even offended? 
Who survey us with such a supercilious disdainful 
mein, as if they questioned our right to exist in 
the same hemisphere, or even on the face of the 
same globe with themselves. 

I sometimes meet with a man, so stately in his 
deportment, so haughty in his look, with such an 
air of defiance in his whole manner, that I shrink 
from his appearance and feel myself nearly anni- 
hilated in his presencee Yet on recovering from 
my dismay, and reflecting on the limited power 
and capacity of every human being, I find pro- 
bably on inquiry the reai character of this illustri- 
ous personage, that his pompous air conceals a 
ean spirit, and that he may be fairly classed with 
those 

46 — whose visages, 
Docream and mantle like a standing pond, 
With purpose to be drest in an opinion, 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit.” 





Such also. are many of those colossal! figures 
who seem to “bestride the world, and under whose 
2) 


legs, as it were, we petty mortals must /eef about, 
to find a loop hole to pass by them, withour being 


One man whom I have met, perhaps at a third 
place, assumes a reserved and distant air, lest I 
should claim him as an acquaintance. Another 
with eyes fixed, looks straight forward, and though 
our elbows almost touch, seems unconscious that 
any one is near him, or at least worth his notice. 
A third is near sighted, and though we have met 
perhaps on various occasions, has not the honour 
to recollect my name. All these are but different 
stratagems of that “rank pride and haughtiness 
of spirit,’’ which an old author calls, “ one of the 
devils three great nets,” and which, though not re- 
ducible to the precise rules of quarrelling, “like the 
lie direct,” yet may and ought to be resented by— 
that contempt which they deserve. 

I remember a stout fellow, with a most terrific 
countenance, who if he met a man strutting along 
in sublime contemplation of his own importance, 
and a sovereign contempt of all around him, would 
as he termed it give him a rxudge, turn his large 
white eyes upon him, and cry, “ Boh!’ This, it 
may be supposed often involved him in a scuffle, or 
rough rencounter; but generally raised a laugh at 
the expense of the haughty despot. 

A proud leok is an insult on the public. Pride 
was not made for man: “no, nor for woman either, 
though by ¢hetr conduct, they would seem to think 
so.” For I have seen a fair spinster, rather past 
her bloom, conversing with an affable smile in the 
midst of two or three gentlemen; but on the ap- 
pearance of a young nymph in the glossy lustre of 
fifteen, assume an haughty air, and survey the 
blushing harmless virgin, with such a murderous 
aspect, that I have really been alarmed for the 
consequences. 

Have I not, sir, a right to expect, that every man 
should look with an air of kindness and benignity 
on all mankind; or at least, not to assume an hos- 
tile or menacing aspect toward those who have 
never injured or offended him? Apply then my 
friend the lash belonging to your censorial office, 
upon the backs of these miserable varlets, who af- 
fect a superiority to which they are not entitled, in 
a country where education and virtue make the only 
real distinction, and where men wi'l not be imposed 
upon or kept in awe by a solemn appearance, or 
an arrogant strut. 

For my own part, although I should wish to see, 
an alteration of behaviour, effected in these theatri- 
cal heroes, yet I rather pity than resent their folly, 
since I know that 





si - Pride has no other glass 
To shew itself but pride; for supple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man’s fees.” 
I am, Sir, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
RopERICK PENRUDDOCK. 
<== 


BIOGRAPHY, 
LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, MB. 
({ Concluded. } 


We insert the following lines, in verse and prose, 


written by a friend immediately after his death, as 





Cushed against the wall, or justled into the gut- | 
tr. 


they were deemed faithful transcripts of lis charac- 


SS Leen an 
Here rests, from the cares of the world and his pen, 
A poet whose like we shall scarce meet again ; 
Who, tho’ formed in an age when corruption ran higty 
And folly alone seem’d with felly to vie; 
When genius, with trafic too commonly train'’d 
Recounted her merits by what she had gain’d; 
Yet spurn’d at those walks of debasement and pelf, 
And in poverty’s spite dar’d to think for himself. 
Thus free’d from those fetters the muses oft bind, 
He wrote from the heart to the hearts of mankind; 
And such was the prevalent force of his song, 
Sex, ages, and parties, he drew in a throng. 
The lovers—’twas their’s to esteem and commend, 
For his Hermit had proved him their tutor and friend ; 
The statesman, his politic passions on fire, 
Acknowledg’d repose from the charms of his lyre. 
The moralist too had a feel for his rhymes, 
For his Essays were curbs on the rage of the timess 
Nay, the critic, all school’d in grammatical sense, 
Who look’d in the glow of description for sense, 
Reformed as he read, fell a dupe to his art, 
And confessed by his eyes what he felt in his heart. 


———— 





Yet blest with original powers like these, 
His principal force was on paper to please; 
Like a fleet-footed hunter, though first in the chace, 
On the road of plain sense he oft slacken’d his pace ; 
Whilst dulness and cunning, by whipping and goring, 
Their hard-footed hackneys parated before him; 
Compounded likewise of such primitive parts, 
That his manners alone would have gain’d him our 

hearts. 


So simple in truth, so ingenuously kind, 
So ready to feel fur the wants of mankind; 
Yet praise but an author of popular quill, 
His flood of philanthropy quickly stood still ; 
Transform'd from himself he grew meanly severe, 
And rail’d at those talents he ought not to fear. 


Such then were his foibles; but though they were suck 
As shadowed the picture a little too much, 

The style was all graceful, expressive and graad, 

And the whole the result of a masterly hand. 


The prosaic eulogium which follows does the highe 
est honour to his character, both literary and per- 
sonal. 

“In an age wher genius and learning are toe 
generally sacrificed to the purposes of ambition 
and avarice it is the consolation of virtue, as well 
as its friends, that they can commemorate the name 
of Goldsmith as a shining example to the contrary. 

“ Karly compelled (like many of the greatest 
men) into the service of the Muses, he never once 
permitted his necessities to have the least improper 
influence on his conduct; but, knowing and respect- 
ing the honourable line of his profession, he made 
no farther use of fiction, than to set off the dignity 
of truth; and in this he succeeded so happily, that 
his writings stamp him no less the man of genius, 


| than the universal friend of mankind. 


*“ Such is the out-line of his poetical character, 
which, perhaps, will be remembered, whilst the 
first-rate poets of this country have any monuments 
left them. But alas! his noble and immortal part, 
the good man, is only consigned to the short-lived 
memory of those who are left to lament his death. 
“ Having naturally a powerful bias on his mind 
to the cause of virtue, he was cheerful and indefa- 
tigable in every pursuit of it; warm in his friend- 
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ship, gentle in his manners, and in every act of 
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charity and benevolence “ the very milk of human 
nature.” Nay, even his foibles and little weakness- 
es of temper, may be said rather to simplify than 
degrade his understanding; for, though there may 
be many instances adduced, to prove he was 70 
man of the world, most of those instances would 
attest the unadultered purity of his heart. One 
who esteemed the kindness and friendship of such 
a man, as furming a principal part of the happiness 
of his life, pays this last sincere and grateful tribute 
to his memory.” 

To so high a degree of literary fame did Gold- 
smith arrive, that the product of his writings in 
general is said to have amounted, in the course of 
fourteen years, to more than eight thousand pounds ; 
but this sum was dissipated by an improvident libe- 
rality, without discrimination of objects, and other 


foibles incidental te mankind, which our author | 


could not see in himself, or if he could see, wanted 
resolution to cerrect. 
possessed many virtues, and those particularly of 
humanity and benevolence, which disposed him to 
do all the good in his power; so that he lived re- 
spected and died lamented. 

As to his person, he was of a middle stature, 
fair complexion, wore a large wig, slovenly in his 
dress, but possessing a benevolent countenance and 
a cheerful demeanor. If he thought any one slight- 
ed him, or used him ill, it caused a great dejection; 
but otherwise he was a most charming companion. 
He played frequently, though indifferently, on the 
German flute. In his conversation he discovered 
a very general acquaintance with beoks, and had a 
thorough knowledge of the customs and manners 
of mankind. In his diet he was very temperate— 
in his behaviour unassuming. 


He was however the easy dupe of any plausible 
pretext, and, upon occasions shewed much vanity 
and folly. He was very fond of cards and belonged 
to a card club, which always kept him extremely 
poor, though he was continually recciving very 
large supplies for the productions of his pen. 
Among his intimate friends, it was customary for 
him to exclaim “ I know that I can play the game 
of whist betterthan any other person belonging $0 
the club, and yet [ always lose.” When the pro- 
duction of any other author pleased him, the highest 
encomium he could pass upon it was thus express- 
ed, “ in truth it is very excellent, I should not have 
been ashamed of having been the author of this 
myself.” 

In the winter of 1776, he ordered a coach from 
Covent-Garden Piazza, to the Devil Tavern, at 
Temple-Bar, at which place a weekly club was then 
held by the literati of the day: when the doctor 
was set down, he had a guinea and a shilling in 
his pocket, and being rather an absent character, 
he gave the couchman the guinea instead of the 
shilling: the doctor repaired to the club-room; 
the coachman drove away. Being called upon for 
a subscription, the doctor threw his shilling upon 
the table which he imagined was a guinea; he soon 
perceived the mistake, and related the circumstance 
tothe club. The company laughed, and the doc- 
tor, ma violent rage, rushed out of the room to 
seek the coachman, but in vain. In the following 
week, when the club was full, and the doctor en- 
yoying his bottle, the waiter brought him word that 
a hackney-cochman wanted to speak to him. After 
receiving some sarcastic advice from his friends, 
to be cauitous of his commerce with coachmen, he 
went down stairs, and was astonished to find it was 
thesame individual who had drove himthe preceding 
week. “ Ihave brought your guinea back” said the 
coachman, ** I know your honour made a mistake: 
now some scoundrels would have pocketed the mo- 
ney, and have said nothing at all about the matter, 
but that’s nof my way, your honour: I thank 
God, if so be I’m poor, I’m honest; it wears well, 
as a body may say.’ My dear friend” 
exclaimed the doctor, “ I honour and admire yeur 


But with these foibles he | 
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principle ;”” you will please to wait here a few 
minutes.” Upon which the doctor marched up 
stairs, and told the story with all those rapturous 
blandishments, which a poetic mind, on such an 
occasion, will beget in a good heart. He finally 
urged them to a subscription, as a proper reward 
for singular honesty in the lower ranks of life. 
It was generally complied with, to the amount of 
fifty shillings. The good, but credulous man, ran 
with the collection to the descendant of Phaeton, 
poured it into his hat, and after affectionately em- 
bracing and blessing him, was returning up stairs 
to his convivial friends, with that enviable and 
sublime satisfaction, which every man feels after 
the performance of a good action; he entered the 
room with triumph; his friends welcomed him 
With a peal of laughter—alas ! it was at the doctor’s 
expense! The guinea which the rascal had pre- 
tended to return was, a—counterfett ! 
Mr. Boswell, in the life of Dr. Johnson, gives us 
the following description :—“ The person of Gold- 
smith was short; his countenance coarse and vul- 
gar; his deportment that of a scholar, awkwardly 
affecting the complete gentleman. No man had 
the art of displaying, with more advantage, what- 
ever literary acquisitions he made. His mind re- 
sembled a fertile but thin soil; there was a quick 
but not a strong vegetation of whatever chanced to 
be thrown upon it. No deep root could be struck. 
The oak of the forest did not grow there ; but the 
elegant shrubbery, and the fragrant parterre, ap- 
peared in gay succession. It has been generally ci 
culated, and believed, that he was a mere fool in 
conversation. In allusion to this, Mr. Horatio W al- 
pole, who admired his writings, said he was * an 
inspired ideot; and Garrick describes him as one: 
pensiied .....for shortness call’dé Noll 

Who wrote like an angel, and talk’d like poor Poll. 
But in reality, these descriptions are greatly exag- 
gerated. He had, no doubt, a more than common 
share of that hurry of ideas, which we often find ip 
his countrymen, and which sometimes introduces 
a laughable confusion in expressing them. He 
was very much what the French call ua efourde : 
and from vanity, and an eager desire of being con- 
spicuous wherever he was, he frequently talked 
carelessly, without any knowledge of the subject, 
or even without thought. Those who were any 
ways distinguished, excited envy in him to so m- 
diculous an excess, that the instances of it are hard- 
ly credible. He, I am told, had no settled system 
of any sort, so that his conduct must not be tco 
strictly criticised; but his affections were social 
and generotis ; and when he had money he bestowed 
it liberally. His desires of imaginary consequence 
frequently predominated over his attention to truth. 

“ His prose has been admitted as the model 
of perfection and the standard of English language. 
Dr. Johnson says ‘* Goldsmith was a man of such 
variety of powers, and such felicity of performance, 
that he seemed to excel in whatever he attempted; 
a man who had the art of being minute without 
tediousness, and general without confusion ; whose 
language was copious without exuberance: exact 
without restraint, and easy without weakness.” 

His merit as a poet, is universally acknowledged. 
His writings partake rather of the elegance and 
harmony of Pope, than the grandeur and sublimity 
of Milton; and it is to be lamented, that his poeti- 
cal productions are not more numerous ; for though 
his ideas flowed rapidly he arranged them with 
great caution, and occupied much time in polishing 
his periods, and harmonizing his numbers. 

His most favourite poems are “ The Traveller,” 
‘Deserted Village” “* Hermit” and “ Retaliation.” 

These productions may justly be ranked with the 
most admired works in English poetry. 

“ The Traveller delights us with a display of 
charming imagery, refined ideas, and happy expres- 
sions. ‘lhe characteristics of the different nations 
are strongly marked and the predilection of each 
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inhabitant in favour of his own ingeniously des,,. 
ed. Cb. 

“ The Deserted Village is generally adm; 
the characters are drawn from the life, The . 
criptions are lively and picturesque; and th 
appears so easy and natural, as to bear tJ 
blance of historical truth more than poetica 
The description of the parish priest [prob 
ed fora character ot his brother Henry 
done honour to any poet of any age. 
cription, the simile of the bird teaching 
to fly, and of the mountain that rises above th 
storm, are not easily to be paralleled.. The re 
of the poem consists of the character of the Villas 
school-master, and the description of the Villary 
ale-house; both drawn with admirable Propricry 
and force; a descant on the mischiefs of loxur 
and wealth; the vanity of artificial pleasuyes. 
the miseries of those who for want of employmen, 
at home, are driven to settle new colonies abroad: 
and concludes with a beautiful apostrophe to poetry. 

“ The Hermit” holds equal estimation with the 
rest of his poetical productions. 

His last poem of “ Retaliation,” is replete with 
humour free from spleen. and forcibly exhibits the 
prominent features of the several characters tg 
which it alludes. Dr. Johnson, as recorded by 
Mr. Boswell, sums up his literary character jig 
the following concise manner. “ Take him [Gold 
smith ] as a poet, his “ Traveller” is a very fing 
performance, and so is his ** Deserted Village,” 
were it not sometimes too much the echo of his 
“ Traveller.” Whether we take bim as a pect, 
us a comic writer, or as an historian, he stands 
in the first class.” 

The most admired of his prosaic writings ar 
the “© Vicar of Wakefield” * Essays” “ Letters 
frem a Nobleman to his Son,” and the “ Life of 
Parnell.” 

With respect to the “ Viear of Wakefield” itis 
certailly a composition which has justly merited 
the applause of all discernimg persons, as one of the 
best novels in the English language. 
is chaste, correct, and clegant. The characters 
are drawn to the life; and the scene it exhibits are 
ingeniously variegated with humour and sentiment. 

The hero of the peice displays the most shining 
virtues that can adorn relative and social Jife; sin- 
cere in his professions, humane and generous in 
his disposition, he is himself a pattern of the 
character he represents, enforcing that excellent 
maxim, that “ example is more powerful than 
precept”. His wife 1s drawn as possessing many 
laudable qualifications, and her prevailing passion 
for external parade is an inoffensive foible, calculated 
rather to excite our mirth than incur our censure. 
The character of Olivia, the Vicar’s elder daughter, 
is contrasted with that of Sophia, the younger; 
the one being represented as of a disposition gay 
and volatile, the other as rather grave and steady; 
though neither of them seems to have indulged 
their peculiar propensity beyond the bounds of 
moderation. 

Upon a review of this excellent production, it 
may be truly said, that it inculcates the purest les 
sons of morality and virtue, free from the rigid laws 
of Stoicism, and adapted to attract the esteem and 
observation of every ingenuous mind. It excites 
not a thought that can be injurious to its tendency, 
nor breathes an idea that can offend the cnustes? ear; 
or, as it has been expressed, the language is such 
as “angels might have heard and virgins old.” 
The writer who suggested this pleasing idea, 
observes further, that, ‘ if we de not always admire 
his knowledge or extensive philosophy, we feel 
the benevolence of his heart, and are charmed with 
the purity of its principles. If we do not follows 
with awtul reverence, the majesty of his reasols 
or the dignity of the long extended period, we * 
least catclra pleasing sentiment in a natural and 
unaffected style. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
(Continued. } 
Nov. 4, 1782. 
To THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN, 


My dear friend, you are too modest ; though 
yo last consisted of three sides only, I am cer- 
winly a Letter in your debt. It is possible, that 
shis present writing may prove as short. Yet, 
short as it may be, it will be a Letter, and make 
me creditor, and you my debtor. A Letter in- 
jecd ought not to be estimated by the length of it, 
put by the contents, and how can the contents of 
aiy Letter be more agreeable than your last. 

You tell me, that John Gilpin made you laugh 
tears, and that the ladies at court are delighted 
sith my Poems. Much good may they do them! 
May they become as Wise as the writer wishes 
hem, atid they will be much happier than he! I know 
there iS in the book that wisdom, which cometh 
from above, because it was from above that I re- 
ceived it. May they receive it too! For whether 
they drink it out of thecistern, or whether it falis upon 
them immediately from the clouds, as it did on me, 
itisall one. It is the water of life; which whosoever 
drinketh, shall thirst no more. As tothe famous 
horseman above mentioned, he and his feats, are 
an inexhaustible source of merriment. At least 
we find him so, and seldom meet without refreshing 
ourselves With the recellection of them. You are 
perfectly at liberty to deal with them as you please 
Auctore tantem anonymo imprimantur; and when 
printed, send me a copy. 

I congratulate you on the discharge of your duty 
and your conscience, by the pains you have taken 
for the relief of the prisoners. Your proceeded 
wisely, yet courageously and deserved better suc- 
cess. Your tabours however, will be remembered 
elscwhere when you shall be forgotten here; and 
if tke poor folks at Chelmsford should never re- 
ceive the benefit of them, you will yourself re- 
ceive itin heaven. It is pity, that men of fortune 
should be determined to acts of beneficence some- 
times by popular whim, or prejudice, and some- 
times by motives still more unworthy. The liberal 
subscription, raised in behalf of the widows of 
seamen, fost in the Royal George, was an Instance 
ofthe former. At least a plain, short, and sensible 
Letter in the news-paper, convinced me at the time 
that it was an unnecessary and injudicious collection: 
and the difficulty you found in effectuating your 
benevolent intentions on this occasion, constrains 
me to think, that had it been an affair of more 
notoriety, than merely to furnish a few poor fellows 
with a little fuel to preserve their extremities 
from the frost, you would have succeeded better. 
Men really pious delight in doing good by stealth. 
But nothing less than an ostentatious display of 
bounty, will satisfy mankind in general. I feel 
myself disposed to furnish you with an opportu- 
nity to shine in secrete Wede what we can. But 
that can is little. You have rich friends, are elo- 
quent on alloccasions, and known how to be pathetic 
onaproper one. ‘he winter will be severely felt at 
Olney by many, whose sobriety, industry, and 
honesty, recommend them to charitable notice : and 
we think we could tell such persons as Mr.— or 
Mr. —, half a dozen tales of distress, that would 
find their way into hearts as feeling as theirs. You 
Will do, as you see good; and we, in the meantime, 
shall remain convinced, that you wil! do your best. 
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him ours, because having experienced his kindness 
to myself, in a former instance, and in the present 
his disinterested readiness to succour the distressed, 
my ambition will be satisfied with nothing less. He 
may depend upon the strictest secrecy: no orea- 
ture shall hear him mentioned, either now or here- 
after, as the person from whom we have received 
this bounty. But when I speak of him, or hear 
him spoken of by others which sometimes happens, 
I shall not forget what is due to so rare a character. 
I wish, and your Mother wishes it too, that he could 
sometimes take us in his way to he will find 
us happy to receive aperson whom we must needs 
account it an honour to know. We shall exercise 
our best discretion in the disposal of the money, 
but in this town, where the gospel has been prea- 
ched so many years, where the people have been 
favoured so long with labourious and conscientious 
ministers, it is not an easy thing to find those who 
make no profession of religion at all, and are yet 
proper objects of charity. ‘The profane, are so 
profane, so drunken, dissolute, and in every respect 
worthless, that to make them partakers of his bounty 
would be to abuse it. We promise however that 
none shall touch it, but such as are miserably poor, 
yet at the same time industrious and honest, two 
characters frequently united here, where the most 
watchful and unremitting labour will hardly pro- 
curethem bread. We make none but the cheapest 
laces, and the price of them is fallen almost to 
nething. Thanks are due to yourself likewise, 
and are hereby accordingly rendered, for waving 
your claim in behalf of your own parishioners. 
You are always with them, and they are always, at 
least some of them, the better for your residence 
amerng them. Olney is a populous place, inhabit- 
ed chiefly by the halfstarved and the ragged 
of the earth, and it is not possible for our small par- 
ty, and small ability, to extend their operations so 
far as to be much felt among such numbers. Ac- 
cept therefore your share of their gratitude, and 
be convinced, that when they pray for a blessing 
upon those who relieved their wants, He that an- 
swers that prayer, and when he answers it, will 
remember his servant at Stock. 

I jittle thought when I was writing the history 
of John Gilpin, that he would appear in print—I 
intended to laugh, and to make two or three others 
laugh, of whem you were one. But now all the 
world laughs, at least if they have the same relish 
for a tale ridiculous in itself, and quaintly told, as 
we have.—Well—they de not always laugh so in- 
nocently, and at so small an expense—for in a 
world like this, abounding with subjects for satire, 
and with satrical wits to mark them, a laugh that 
hurts nobody, has at least the grace of novelty to 
recommend it. Swift’s darling motto was, Vive 
la Bagatelle—a good wish for a philosopher of his 
complexion, the greater part of whose wisdom, 
whencesoever it came, most certainly came not 
from above. a bagatelle has no enemy in me, 





a one, as it hadin him. IfI trifle, and merely 
trifle, it is because I am reduced to it by necessity— 
a melancholy that nothing else so effectually dis- 
perses, engages me somtimes in the arduous task 
of being merry by force. And strange as it may 
seem, the most ludicrous lines I ever wrote, 
have been wrtttcn in the saddest mood, and but for 
that saddest mood perhaps had never been written 


Lady Austen will nodoubt do something. For at all. 


she has great sensibility and compassion. 
Yours, ny dear Unwin, WW. 
70 THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


Novy. 18, 1782. 
My Dear William, 


On the part of the poor, and on our part, be plea- 
sed to make acknowledgments, such as the occasion 
Calls for, to our beneficent friend Mr, 





I hear from Mrs. Newton, that some great per- 
sons have spoken with great approbation of a certain 
Book—Who they are, and what they have said, 
fam to be told ina future Letter. ‘The Monthly 
Reviewers in the mean time have satisfied me well 
enough. 

















Yours, my dear William, W.C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


My dear William, Doctor Beattie’s is a res- 


- IT call | pectable character. I account him a man of sense, 





though it has neither so warm a friend, nor so able | 
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a philosppher, a scholar, a person of distinguished 
genius, anda good writer. I believe him too a Chris- 
tian; with a profound reverence for the scripture, with 
great zeal and ability to enfore the belief of it, both 
which he exerts with the candour and good man- 
ners of a gentleman, he seems well entitled to that 
allowance : and to deny it him would impeach one’s 
own right tothe appellation. With all these good 
things to recommend him, there can be no dearth of 
sufficient reasons to read his writings. You favour- 
ed me some years since with one of his volumes ; by 
which I was both pleased and instructed: and I beg 
you will send me the new one, when you can con- 
veniently spare it, or rather bring it yourself, while 
the swallows are yet upon the wing: for the sum- 
mer 18 going down apace. 

You tell me you have been asked, if I am intent 
upon another volume. I reply—not at present, not 
being convinced that I have met with sufficient 
encouragement. I account myself happy in having 
pleased a few, but am not rich enough to despise 
the many. Ido not know what sort of market my 
commodity has found, but ifa slack one, I must be- 
ware how [ make asecond attempt. My book- 
seller will not be willing to incur a certain loss ; 
and I can as little afford it. Notwithstanding 
what I have said, I write, and am even now writing 
for the press. I told you, that I had translated 
several of the Peemsof Madame Guion. I told 
you, too, or I am mistaken, that Mr. Bull designed 
to print them. That gentleman is gone to the 
sea-side with Mrs. Wilberforce, and will be ab- 
sent six weekse My intention is to surprise hina 
at his return, with the addition of as much more 
translation as I have already given him. This 
however is still less likely to be a popular work 
than my former. Men, that have no religion, 
would despise it; and men, that have no religious 
experience, would not understandit. But the strain 
of simple and unaffected piety in the original, is 
sweet beyond expression. She sings, like an angel, 
and for that very reason has found but few ad- 
mirers. Other things I write too, as you will see 
on the other side, but these merely for my amusey 
ment. 


On the loss of the Royal George, by desire of 
Lady Austen, who wanted words te the march in 
Scipio. 
i * * & » * s 
Take it to your organ. Like most other songs, 
it depends much upon the music. Turp over, 
and you will find it in another form, 


In submersionem navigii, cui Georgius, regale aomen, 
inditym, 
Plangimus fortes. Periere fortes, 
Patrium propter periere littus 
Bis quater centum; subito sub alto 
/Equore mersi. 


Navis, innitens lateri, jacebat, 

Malus ad summas trepidabat undas, 

Cum levis, funes quatiens, ad imuna 
Depulit aura. 


Plangimus fortes. Nimis, heu, caducam 

Fortibus vitam voluere parcae, 

Nec sinunt ultra tibi nos recenteé 
Nectere laurus, 


Magne, qui nomen, ficet incarorum, 

Traditum ex multis atavis tulisti! 

At tuos olim memorabit aevuin 
Omne triumphos. 


Non hyems illos furibunda mersit, 

Non mari in clauso scopuli latentes, 

Fissa non rimis abies, nec atrox 
Abstulit ensis. 


Navitae sed tum nimium jocosi 

Voce fallebant hilari laborem, 

Et quiescebat, calamoque /cxtram im- 
pleverat heros. 


Vos, quibus cordi est grave opus piumque, 
Humidum ex alto spolium leyate, 














































































































Et putrescentes sub quis amicosa 
Reddite amicis! 


His quidem (sic diis placuit) fuere: 

Sed ratis, nondum putris, ire possit 

Rursus in bellum, Britonumque nomen 
Tollere ad astra. 


Ww.c 


T aeameeeninedl 
—_—_-- 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PGR? FOLIO. 
Translated from the French, 
[Continued from page 219.] 


I have spared the reader the lecture that M. de 
N. read his wife on her crying out at the opera: 
She promised faithfully never to speak again lest 
she should talk nonsense. Let them go to bed, 
while we return to the duke. 

* Do you know that you are a complete one,” 
said he to Landry, who had just come in—* I con- 
sider myself robbing you when I give you but ten 
louis—there they are.” My lord Duke is too good. 
“ You say then that M. de N. is come to solicit, 
and has a claim against the council—very good— 
run tothe Marquis—he owns estates in the Limou- 
sin—Tell him be must write to me recommending 
M. de N.” But, sir, he never was in Limousin— 
“ Faith I know that well enough, what do you 
suppose he’d do,there!’’ Why, sir, by going there 
he would have known at least, that he owned a 
snug estate of about two thousand crowns a year, 
which his steward always touches without saying 
any thing about it to him—Ever since this proper- 
ty belonged to him, he never heard of it till his 
steward died. Ah! that’s odd enough—l’d wa- 
ger my agent does as much for me in Perigord” — 
very like, sir,—‘* Just as he pleases, I’d rather 
think so than go there to look after him. But all 
this has nothing to do with my little rustic. Mind 
now, tell the Marquis to add she’s his cousin. He’s 
such a comical dog the Marquis, that it ’Il divert 
him. It’s late—if he’s gone to bed, have him cal)- 
ed—I must have my letter tomorrow morning’ — 
Away goes Landry to the Marquis of who 
had gone to sleep. My lord Duke of ’s gen- 
tleman—what the devil does he want with me at 
this time of night? I’m out of humour, I lost 
money this evening, I want rest—Landry boldly 
advances in spite of forbidding, and explains the 
subject of his embassy. Notwithstanding his cha- 
grin the Marquis Jaughed and called for his escri- 
toiree “ Fuith,’’ said he to Landry, “ your master 
shall be satisfied. I’m going to recommend to him 
this un! nown relation of mine—l1’l] make her my 
niece ata push. But I say is she pretty awkward, 
this little rustic!” Quite enough sir—*“ Here, 
there’s your letter—And tell your master that if 
he should want my Casino in Charonne street, 
to take her in, I can go myself into Popincourt 
street. But a word with you—W as’nt it your cou- 
sin you recommended me for the opera shop?”— 
Yes my lord Marquise “I have already spoken 
about her pocket money, to D.— it’s all settled— 
¥eu'll send this cousin of yours to me some morn- 
ing—I’ll bet on her against the duke’s little Previn- 
cial.’ Why 1 must say my lord Marquis my cou- 
sin will do—“ My respects to my lord”—Landry 
returns to his master’s. 

I have said before that the Duchess was ina re- 
gular train of coquetry with the Marquis: Selfishly 
jealous of her husband, very much engaged with 
the Marquis to whom she had not yet capitulated, 
such was the Duchess’ situation. She had a deli- 
cate card to play. The Duke did not like the Mar- 
quis, because the last winter, he had taken little 
Rose from him, an opera dancer who had just 
come out. The Luchess had her doubts, but 
nothing but an opportunity was wanting—this it 
was difficult to find. Women cover their recep- 
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may guess before-hand what were the means fallen 
en; a Casino removes many difficulties: The 
Marquis did not choose his own for reasons best 
known to himself, but made his arrangements with 
the keeper of another. Five-and-twenty louis strike 
off such treaties in a day.—The Marquis would 
gladly have hastened the happy rendezvous, but he 
was obliged to accept the keeper’s terms, and the 
instant was postponed eight mortal days. 

Now that we know the fate actual and to come 


of the Duchess who was slumbering in the sweet’ 


emotions of the past, let us see what’s passing at 
the Duke’s getting up. Anda curious exhibition 
did the Duke's forenoon present: a crowd of cre- 
ditors in the first antichamber; on the second floor, 
footmen with the morning’s messages; in the saloon, 
dependants, half-pay officers, some Provincial hus- 
bands whose wives being well provided in garrison, 
of course entitled them to solicit interest and grants 
for themselves; an old regimental almoner come 
to desire a retreat; by his side was a young Pari- 
sian Abbé, who had brought a romance of his own 


composing; Landry’s cousin, who, before she. 


went to the opera shop and the Marquis’ was come 
to make her duty to her cousin’s master, was sit- 
ting near the almoner, and he took her for a lady ; 
a country cousin was chatting close by her; farther 
on was aman with projects of plans and elevations, 
a miniature painter called to beg a sitting, who 
brought a jeweller with him to take measure for a 
secret device; in the dressing room, an English 
master, an Italian master, the taylor, boot-maker, 
sadler, horse-dealer, a little surgeon, and a man 
with a lady’s lap-dog—who has audience the first /-— 
Landry, whom the servants had orders to let in— 
This is the note his master handed him for Mrs. 
de N. “ The Duke of presents a thousand 
compliments to Mrs. de N.—“* The enclosed letter 
will explain to her the interest he takes in her af- 
fairs, by that testified to him by the Marquis of 
. The Duke of offers M. de N. his 
services with the ministers, and if he wishes it in- 
deed, will have the pleasure of waiting on him to 
Versailles tomorrow, and at the same time of pre- 
senting him to those on whom his suit depends ; 
will assure them of the great good will Ais house 
always entertains for M. de N.’s family. 

Above all, said the Duke to Landry, be dressed 
even finer than common—run-—lay this note cle- 
verly before Mis. de N.—strike her by your air and 
finery. The husband will answer you: while he 
is writing you will draw near his wife, tell her I 
saw her at the opera, that she has ravished, en- 
chanted me, that | use this pretext for approaching 
her, that nevertheless she shall gain her suit, that’s 
clear, and that if she wo’nt go out to-morrow be- 
fore setting off for Versailles, I will see her for a 
moment—but especially not to talk about it to her 
husband—Landry receives his orders, takes the 
note and disappears. ‘ 

_ Who had the second audience? The man with 
the lap-dog; he was an important personage: Mrs. 
de said last evening, before the Duke, she 
had lost hers and was looking out for another; to 
send her one the next day was indispensable—these 
are attentions that can never be neglected. A 
tenant to whom the Duke was several years in 
arrear, had given the head-waiter ten louis for ad- 
mission; just at this instant he shewed himself at 
a little door; the head-waiter himself pretended to 
try to send him away—he insists and enters very 
humbly. ‘ Well my honest friend, said the Duke 
to him, always the old story, you want me to pay 
you, you are quite in the clouds, I have not one 
farthing”’—For all that my lord Duke, said the far- 
mer. ‘“ Aye there’s a reason now said the Duke, 
but”—the door opens with a swing—It was the 
Chevalier coming in—‘ Ah good day my dear fel- 
low, I’m leoking for you to play tennis—We’ll 
have a bouncing wager. With all my heart re- 
plied the duke—by the by I owe you five hundred 














tions with a ceremony unfavourable to lovee We | louis from last night at thirty and forty—here, 
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there’s an order on my banker.” “ But my Ig 
Duke, put in the tenant, did me the honour to 
he was worth nothing.” Undoubtedly my friena 
debts of honour—they are always paid in tenis 
four hours—that money’s not mine. “] shor 
think for all that my lord Duke.” Ah you ae 
think—good by’e my honest fellow, good b’y 
you've no notion of the niceties, such good fol 
as you. “ When may I call again my lord duke 
Oh in six months, a year, just when it suits yy, 
“I depend on my lord Duke’s goodness”, 
goes the tenant. Are you going to see al] those 
people in the saloon, said the Chevalier—It’s tye}, 
o’cleck, I can tell you—let’s be off. I say Chery. 
lier, who is there there?—A great many People 
But, did you see any one among ’em all? No faith_ 
they’re a pack of stupid ones» Well let’s US pp 
out by the little door. Your carriage—cal] ji, 
come along. I always keep my cattle hitch’y_ 
that’s my way—servants are so long—Holloa ther, 
You, sir, tell those folks, that 1’m busy, I’m Con. 
cerned, that I can’t see any body—Away they go 
In the meanwhile every one in the saloon grew 
impatient, for the head waiter who had a breakfiy 
in the entresol, in a room his master knew nothin 
of, but which he might have lived in, completely 
forgot those who were waiting, and did not tell em 
for two hours after that no body could be seen, 
As they’ve ali left the Duke’s, we are going ton, 
to follow Landry to Mrs. de N.’s- In one corner 
was M.de N. under the barber’s hands, while q 
she-hair-dresser was covering his wile’s head with 
buckles; on the table was exhibited the remains of 
a pot-crust, by no means a romantic, but for all 
that a very substantial breakfast. All at once Lan- 
dry is announced by John, and appears in the room, 
His footman’s coat daubed with lace, his bonnet 
glittering with spangles, his confident air, all had 
a prodigious effect—the husband and wife rose; 
but when the messenger said he came from the 
Duke of , and they read the note, their heads 
had like to have turned—* I wait an answer direct: 
ly,” said Landry—* Answer, my soul,’ said Mrs, 
de N.— directly my child,’ replied the good nian. 
They begged Landry to take a seat, but he knew 
better what he owed to M. de N. than to himself, 
besides he had bis commission to fulfil: He did it 
secretly with all the cleverness he was capable of, 
by slipping into Mrs. de N.’s hands a nice note— 
She blushed for self love at first, then for shame. 
Landry took tae answer, sealed with a great silver 
seal, that M. de N. had received from his ances- 
tors, which with the utmost care and pomposity he 
drew from an old black shagreen case. All this 
over, Landry left them. It would be useless here 
to recall the reflections of our Provincials. . 
de N. sounded his head to no purpose, he could 
not conceive how he was related to the Marquis of 
- * How very ancient we are,’ said he to his 
rib, ‘ may be there’s some female alliance that has 
escaped my memory—I’d give a good deal to have 
my family tree with me; we’ll examine when we 
go home: My lord Marquis, pretends you see; 
honey, that his grandfather wore mourning eight 
days for mine, which is the greater honour for us, 
as the degree must have been near, and by the 
father’s side.’ Though Mrs. de N. was excessive- 
ly vain, she was thinking much more of the Duke's 
visit than the Marquis’ relationship; and as she 
was meditating deeply on the means the Duke 
would fall on tocatch her alone, her spouse seeing her 
so much occupied, and supposing she was running 
over their genealogy in her thoughts, said to her; 
‘don’t bother yourself my dear to find out the co”- 
nexion ; once in my castle and it will be discovered 
in ahurry, and my archives are in such order that 
I'll just clap my finger on’t.’ If M. de N. had 
been apprised of the sort of connexion his wife was 
dwelling on, he would no doubt have forbid het 
more strictly. The next day Landry made hast 
early in-the morning, to say that a carriage wou 
call for M. de N. at ten o’clock, because he ought 
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to be at Versailles by the King’s mass, and at the 
minister’s audience. ‘ Mrs. de N. will not be of this 
sty, the Duke sends word; there will be nothing 
done but business, and pleasure alone should call 
per—-they will leave Versailles early and meet her at 
the play in the Duke’s box.’ M. de N. gets ready. 
The clock strikesten. A noise is heard in the yard. 
It is the Duke’s chariot. M. de N. kisses his wife: 
She means to go, she says, while he is gone, to 
hear mass, and take a walk, after that dine, and 
then dress for the gentlemen. M. de N. stepp’d 
into an elegant chariot, that whirled him away like 
the wind. But the Duke had already left home, 
and was Waiting at the corner of the street, till 
Landry, who was watching, should bring him word 
that M. de N. was gone off in the carriage. Lan- 
dry hastens with the signal, and the Duke soon ar- 
rives at the Beautiful Image. There tete-a-tete 
every thing was as it should be; embarrassment 
on one side, gallantry On the other. The Duke 
was amiable and of a fine figure; the splendour of 
his dress, the brilliancy of his manners, his lan- 
guage, mame, rank, all imposed on, bewitched 
Mrs. de N. who was rather bent on admiring the 
Duke than on saving herself from seduction. It is 
even said that the Duke, who is not in the habit of 
letting his good fortune linger, might have suc- 
ceeded this very day, but that he was too much of 
a friend to the dear delusions to destroy them so 
soon. ‘To invent obstacles when they are not en- 
countered, is a voluptuous wooing. The Duke 
satisfied himself with making sure of his conquest 
for the occasion he had planned, and, forgetting a 
bouquet of roses he had brought with him, he left 
his pretty rustic, dazzled, enchanted and seduced; 
and returned home where M. de N. had been three 
quarters of an hour waiting for him. * What! you 
are here sir? I have just come from your ledgings— 
did you ever see any thmg so blundering as my 
servants’ You might have been sure, sir, I would 
have waited on you myself; and they drive you off 
without me, with a most intolerable rudeness—I 
ask a thousand pardons, sir, for this unintended 
want of attention—My gentleman is such a beast— 
Isee he has executed my orders right wrong.’ 
M. de N. confounded with all these compliments, 
could not edge in a word. ‘ Luckily pursued the 
Duke, not finding you at home, I had at any rate 
the pleasure of paying my respects for a few mo- 
ments to your Lady, who can tell you if I regret- 
ted not meeting you—But it is late—let us gpo— 
We must get to Versailles before noon.’ Three 
horses driven by a light postillion carried them 
there in less than an houre There I leave them 
m order to find the Duchess: Let us see what the 
Marquis is about, to triumph over her. 

[To be continued. } 


— 


GOLDSMITH’S ESSAY. 


[This exquisite article of Criticism from the pen of one 
of the purest writers, whose style is always without 
spot, or blemish, deserves the particular attention of 
juvenile writers in this country, who are apt to ad- 
mire fustian and rant, and who unhappily dream that 
July Orations and the bombastic Declaration are spe- 
cimens of fine writing. } 


[Continued from page 213.] 

Of all the figures in Poetry, that called the Hy- 
perbole is managed with the greatest difficulty. 
The Hyperbole is an exaggeration, with which the 
Muse is indulged, for the better illustration of her 
subject, when she is warmed into enthusiasm. 
Quintilian calls it an ornament of the bolder kind. 
Demetrius Phalereus is still more severe. He says, 
the Hyperbole is of all forms of speech the mos’ 
frigid. Marra Je x Yaspoorn Yuxpotatey warloy 
but this must be understood with some grains 0! 
allowance. Poetry is avimated by the passicus 
and all the passions exaggerate. Passion itsch i: 
a magnifying medium. There are beauiiul i, 
tances of the Hyperbole in the Scripture, which « 
reader of sensibility cannot read without beii.: 


Strongly affected. The difficulty lies in choosing ) 


_ 
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such Hyperboles, as the subject will admit of: for, 
according to the definition of Theophrastus, the 
frigid in style is that, which exceeds the expression 
suitable to the subject. The judgment does not 
revolt against Homer for representing the horses of 
Ericthonius running over the standing corn with- 
out breaking off the heads, because the whole is 
considered as a fable, and tle Nort! -wind is repre- 
sented as their Sire: but the imagination is a little 
startled, when Virgil in imitation of this Hyper- 
bole, exhibits Camilla as flying over it without 
even touching the tops. 


Illa vel intactae segetis per summa volaret 
Gramina 





This elegant author, we are afraid, has upon 
some other occasions degenerated into the frigid, 
in Straining to improve upon his great master. 

Homer in the Odyssey, a work which Longinus 
does not scruple to charge with bearing the marks 
ef old age, describes a storm in which all the four 
winds were concerned together. 


Div » Eves Tt, Nores, 7° txecs, ZeDupes re Sucansy 
Kai Bogins aibenyiverns miya Ata xvdivdwr. 


We know that such a contention of contraty 
blasts could not possibly exist in nature; for even 
in hurricanes the winds blow alternately from dif- 
ferent points of the compass. Nevertheless Vir- 
gil adopts the description, and adds to its extrava- 


gance. 


Incubuere mari, tetumque a sedibus imis 
Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt, creberque procellis 
Africus. 


Here the winds not only blow together, but they 
turn the whole body of the ocean topsy-turvy— 


East, West, and South, engage with furious sweep, 
And from its lowest bed upturn the foaming deep. 


The North wind, however, is still more mischiev- 
ous— 


——Stridens NORE tc 
Velum adversa ferit, fluctusque ad sidera tollit. 


The sail then Boreas rends with hideous cry, 
And whirls the madd’ning billows to tue sky. 


The motion of the sea between Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis is still more magnified; and A‘tna is exhi- 
bited as throwing out volumes of flame, which 
brush the stars.* Such expressions as these are 
not intended as a real representation of the thing 
specified; they are designed to strike the reader’s 
imegination; but théy generally serve as marks of 
the author’s sinking under his own ideas, who ap- 
prehensive of injuring the greatness of his own 
conception, is hurried into excess and extravagance. 

Quintilian allows. the use of Hyperbole, when 
words are wanting to express any thing in its just 
strength er due energy: then he says, it is better 
te exceed in experssion than fall short ef the con- 
ception : but he likewise observes, that there is no 
figure or form of speech so apt to run into fustian 
Nec alia mayis via in xaxog gry itur. 

If the chaste Virgil has thus trespassed upon 
poetical probability, what can we expect from Lu- 
can but Hyperboles even more ridiculously extra- 
vagant? He represents the winds in contest, the sea 
in suspense, doubting to which it shall give way. 
iie affirms that its motion would have been so vio- 
‘ent as to preduce a second deluge, had not Jupiter 
‘sept it under by the clouds! and as to the ship, 





* Speaking of the first, he says, 


Tollimeur in coelum curvato gurgite, et iidem 
Subdductc ad ma.es imos descendiinus unag 


Of the other, 
Stroilitque gobos fammarum, et sidera l¢mbit, 
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during this dreadful uproar, the sails touch the clouds 
while the keel strikes the ground. 


Nubila tanguntur velis, et terra carina. 


This image of dashing water at the stars, Sir 
Richard Blackmore has produced in colours truly 
ridiculous. Describing spouting whales in his prince 
Arthur, he makes the following comparison: 


Like some prodigious water engine made 
To play on heav’n if fire should heav’n invade, 


The great fault in all these instances is a devi- 
ation from propriety, owing to the erroneous judg- 
ment of the writer, who, endeavouring to captivate 
the admiration with nevelty, very often shocks the 
understanding with extravagance. Of this nature 
is the whole description of the Cyclops, both in 
the Odyssey of Homer and in the Eneid of Virgil 
It must be owned however that the Latin Poet with 
ail his merit is more apt than his great original to 
dazzle us with false fire, and practise upon the im- 
agination with gay conceits, that will not bear the 
critic’s examination. There is not in any of Ho- 
mer’s works now subsisting such an example of 
the false sublime, as Virgil’s description of the 
thunder-bolts forging under the hammers of the 


{ Cyclops. 


Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquosae 
Addiderant, rutili tres ignis et alitis Austri. 


Three rays of writhen rain, of fire three more, 

Of winged southern winds and eloudy store, 

As many parts the dreadful mixture frame. 
DRYDEN. 


This is altogether a fantastic piece of affectation, of 
which we can form no sensible image, and serves 
to chill the fancy, rather than warm the admiration 
of a judging reader. 

Extravagant Hyperbole is a weed that grows in 
great plenty through the works of our admired 
Shakspeare in the following description, which 
hath been much celebrated, one sees he has had 
an eye to Virgil’s thunderbolts. 


O, then I see queen Mab has been with you. 

She is the fancy’s midwife, and she comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate stone 

On the fore finger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 

Atwhart men’s noses as they lay asleep: 

Her waggon spokes made of long spinner’s legs ; 
The cover, of the wings of grasshopper’s ; 

The traces of the smallest spider’s web; 

The collars, of the moonshine’s wat’ry beams, & c, 


Even in describing fantastic beings, there is a 
propriety to be observed ; but surely nothing can 
be more revolting to common sense, than this 
numbering of the moon beams among the other 
implements of queen Mab’s harness, which though 
extremely slender and diminutive, are nevertheless 
objects of the touch, and may be conceived capable 
of use. 

The Ode and Satire admit of the boldest Hy- 
perholes: such exaggerations suit the impetuous 
warmth of the one; and inthe other have a good 
effect in exposing folly, and exciting horror against 
vice. They may be likewise successfully used in 
comedy, for moving and managing the powers of 
ridicule. 
[To be continued. ] 
| — 

THE LAY PREACHER. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


“ FOR THERE SHALL BE SEDITION AMONG MEX, 
AND INVADING ONE ANOTHER; THEY SHALL 
NOT REGARD THEIR KINGS NOR PRINCES.” ~ 


The prophct Esdras, with great solemnity, in 
his fourteenth chapier, describes himself « ra 
under an oak, and hearing “ «tale of other tigtes,”’ 





from his Creator. The alarmed sage 1s assured, that 
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the world waxes old and infirm, and that its future 
woes will be in proportion to its imbecility. Much 
evil, moral and natural is predicted, and this fear- 
ful anticipation is gloomily closed, by an assurance 
that, at length, all the links of subordination should 
‘be broken; that man should have no pity on his 
neighbour, and that there should ensue those peri- 
ods of faction and war, and thet contempt of sove- 
reign authority so energetically described in the 
text. 

Insubordination is too often the chief character- 
istic of mankind. Resistance to authority is coeval 
with our nature. A great tragedy of conspirators, 
of warriors and of kings, has been often acted on 
the Asian and European stage, and the streets of 
Paris, the banks of the Rhine, and the classical 
temples of Italy have exhibited scenes, in which 
subjects were seditious, and sovereigns disregarded. 
It is an observation nearly coeval with the world, 
that kings, like the taller trees of the wood are pe- 
culiarly exposed to destruction, because exalted. 
Such conspicuous marks in all ages of the world, 
have been aimed at by the archery of revolt, or the 
dagger of the assassin. But it was reserved for 
Trench perspicacity to discover that kings were 
necessarily worse than other men, and it was re- 
served for French steel to cut off heads merely for 
being crowned. Liberty might urge Brutus and 
Williana Tell against their chief, fanaticism might 
cause Cromwell to sit in judgment on CuaRLes, 
and Henry of Navarre to feel the knife of a des- 
perado; but liberty, ambition, and zeal, never club- 
bed their efforts against the kingly name, until the 
French Revolution. “ Eternal Hatred to Royalty” 
is an oath not to be found in the digest of Ernul- 
phus; but coined in the suburbs of St. Antoine, 
sanctioned by Marat, and repeated by fish-women, 
it was, at one time, a polite and fashionable mode 
of swearing among twenty-four millions of the 
new gentry of France. 

Tn some of the historical parts of the Bible, we 
read occasionally, a narrative of the assassination of 
a prince of the house of Israel or Judah. Bui the 
Ssanguinary act was never committed from weari 
ness of monarchy, or impatience of rule. It was 
a criminal may against whom Assassination aimed 
arrows, and not a despised monarch. In periods 
pure and simple, like the primaeval, men were 
submissive to the aged patriarch and the anointed 
king, and thought not of questioning the experi- 
ence of the one, or the right of the other. Hence 
no sedition; hence few invasions; hence a quiet, 
a secure, and a happy people. David, though he 
caused the Ammonite to pass through the brick- 
kiln, was not called a despot, and his subjects 
never judged him from a revolutionary tribunal. 
1 cannot discover that Jerusalem, like Lyons, was 
razed to the ground, by the ancient assertors of 
equal rights. The invention of a guillotine to 
stop the prayers of the priest, the bodings of the 
prophet, or the mandate of a king, was not con- 
templated by the Orientals) The lamp cord did 
not depend from the Jewish Synagogues, and not 
a Levite before the Ark ever chaunted a Marseil- 
leis hymn. 

But in the enlightened eighteenth century, what 
prodigious discoveries have been made, that there 
is no God, and no government but what the /eo- 
fide can make, Hence Frenchmen, hence Ameri- 
cans are seditious and rebellious, and regard not 
their kings and princes. But both Esdras and 
more recent historians, deplore such calamities as 
restlessness and faction engender, and the mode- 
rate men of ancient as weli as modern times, talk 
of revolution ina state, as of the earthquakes of 
Calabria, or the tornado of the Isles. 

From the time of Tacitvs, until the times of 
Hambden and Sydney, and downwards to the peri- 
ods at which Junius wrote, and Robespierre roged, 
it has been a reigning fashion with many to dectcim 


against the despotism of princes. Nero ind Do- 


witian, Juliys and Augustus Caesar, the Caliph at 
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THE PORT FOLIO. 


Bagdad, the Sultan at Constantinople, the Mogul 
of ‘Tartary, the Louises ef France, the Plantage- 
nets, Tudors, and Stuarts of England, are the 
melancholy burden of Factien’s song. The tyran- 
ny of an individual, exercising supreme power, 
has so completely engrossed the imagination of 
some men, that they cannot find in all the stores 
of spleen a solitary objection to the tyranny of the 
multitude. Now it is a great truth capable of proof, 
lucid as the figures of Archimedes, and irrefraga- 
ble as the demonstrations of Euclid, that the fran- 
tic excesses of Nero himself were less terrible than 
the madness of the freofile, as it has frightfully dis- 
played itself in the hideous Phantasmagoria of more 
than one Commonwealth. The tyranny of an abso- 
lute monarch is more tolerable than the cruel inso- 
lence, and the malignant fury, and the gigantic 
power of the populace. These, when inflamed by 
“ conceits, engendering pride,” and by the intoxi- 
cating alcohol of enthusiasm, have desolated the 
fairest provinces, sacked the noblest cities, and shed 
the purest blood. The populace and their favou- 
rite mode of polity, have caused some of the 
greatest moral and physical calamities, which de- 
base or molest mankind. ‘The caprice or the cru- 
elty of a sovereign is often bounded by the walls of 
the imperial city, but che levity and ferocity of the 
million, reach from the metropolis to the wild, 
from the center to the frontier, and, like certain 
fluids in philosophy, may be said to pervade the 
universe. 

I should do the utmost violence to my political 
principles and attachments, I should forfeit my 
ewn esteem, I should tarnish my honour, I should 
insult my conviction, I should cross the shade of 
many an ancestor and he would dlast me, if in timid 
and hyposritical compliment to the pageants of the 
day, I should ever suppress opinions, hostile to 
that profligate democracy, to which my country- 
men are hastening. I have the noblest, broadest 
and best charter for my belief. I have God’s own 
word. 1 
are both with me. The Sovereign of the Universe 
governs, in No spirit of wild misrule, and the first 
democrat we read of was the Devil. In both the 


| Testaments, we have the most explicit lessons of 


subordination, and whenever the sacred historians 
advert to the seditious spirit of the populace, all 
the sublimity and energy of Oriental images, 
are tasked to express the violence of its fury. The 
ravings of lunacy, the ravages ef pestilence, the 
horrors of penury, the conflict of the elements, and 
the wreck of nature, appear to the imagination of 
the holiest as well as the Wisest men of the Fast, 
inadequate resemblances to the madness of the 
people. We have seen this madness in its most 
loathsome paroxysm. All history abounds in the 
disgusting detail of its absurdities and its atrocity. 
it has prowled in small states, it has stalked through 
an empire. It has raved in Rome, and Athens, 
and Sparta, and the Aot spirit of its fury drawn 
Jrom the alembic of hell, has calcined their system. 
[t has bellowed in England and France, and bor- 
ror and anarchy crowded the scene. It begins to 
deform the fair face of nature here, and though a 
lucid interval may sometimes be witnessed, men 
are too oiten convulsed by its symptoms. If the 
disorder should be exasperated to its crisis, ict 
those who have the use of their intellects, disdain 
to be the victims of jiledeian maiignity. but, like ‘he 
fugitive Patriarch, seek the saie asylum of some 
city of Zoar, and contemp!ate at distance the ex- 
vlosion of the democratic vo'-ano, and the conflagra- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorr«h typified by a distracted 
commonwealth. 
=a 
MISCELLANEGUS PARAGRAPHS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


We recommend the following passage from 
the works of Dr. Jonnson, to the canting pairiots 


| of Pennsylyania, Patriotism, in the form of a 








The doctrine and discipline ef the gospel, 


scoundrel or an “ acquitted felon,” certain] 
to us in a very “ questionable shape.” 
The freofile is a very heterogeneous and Confused 
mass of the wealthy and the poor, the good and 
the bad. Before we confer on a man, who Caresses 
the feofile, the title of Patriot, we must examine 
to what fart of the people he directs his noticg 
It is proverbially said, that he who dissembles hj, 
own character, may be known by that of his com. 
panions. If then his first or principal application 
be to the indigent, who are always inflammable, to 
the weak, who are naturally suspicious; to the jp. 
norant, who are easily misled; and to the profligate 
who have no hope but from mischief and confy. 
sion; let his love of the people be no longe, 
boasted. wi 


Y Comes 


A man of high mind and ancient Principles, 
though lonely, though unassisted, though almost 
desponding in the combined efforts of the learnin 
and virtue of the times, may still contribute some. 
thing to stem the desolating diffusion of spurious 
principles. 


A republican bookseller has lately declared, un. 
der his own hand, that he is.willing to fring for the 
Devil. Whether or not this same sooty and infer. 
nal author would employ a refimdlican to vend his 
works, cannot be made a question. As the Satanic 
scribbler is the well known author of many a con. 
fused piece, and huge folios of treason, rebellion, 
sedition, confiscation and murder, we know very 
well to what presseg he would apply on earth, 
should he, at any time, be dissatisfied with work 
done in Hell. 


A droll advertisement occurs in the early folio 
edition of The Tatler, “ Any gentleman that wants 
a man for shooting, hunting, setting, or any man. 
ner of game, may hear of one weli qualified at the 
printing press in Little Britain. He is @ good 
scholar and shaves weil. 


We do not recollect that the ensuing epigram is 
a hackneyed one. The thought in the last stanza, 
that Fate is no responsi ‘e paymaster, is both odd 
and witty. 


To Wasteall, whose eyes were just closing in death, 
Doll counted the chalks on the door; 

In peace, cry’d the wretch, let me give up my breath, 
And Fate will soon rub out my score. 


Come, bailiffs, cries Doll, how I'll hamper this cheat, 
Let the law be no longer delay’d, 

I never once heard of that fellow call’d Fate, 
And by G---d he sha’n’t die ’till I’m paid. 


The following stanzas from a very agreeable? 
though ebscure poet, will be allowed, by ladies of 
sensibility, to have something of truth and more of 
nature. 


Clarinda’s lips I fondly press’d, 
While rapture fill’d each vein, 

But when I touch d her downy breast, 
Its tenant slept serene. 


So soft a calm in such a part 
Betrays a peaceful mind, 

Wile my uneasy tuttering heart 
Wonld scarcely be confin’d. 


A stublorn oak the shepherd sees 
Unmov’'d, when stornis descend, 

But, ab co every spo.iiag breeze, 
The myrtle Covge must bend. 


—— 


Shakspeare has well described the qualifications 
for office in a republican government. ™ You ale 
thought here to be the most senseless and fit man 
Yor tne constable of the @aich; therefore, bear you 
the lanthorn.” 
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, horse than ever Jockey described. 


Sir Harlequin extoll’d his horse— 

Fit for the war, or road, or course, 

His mouth was soft, his eyes were good, 
His foot was sure as ever trod. 

One fault he had—a fault indeed— 
What fault was that—+de dorse was dead. 


It is well known that the profligate Lowvet was 
the author of “ Faublas,”’? and many other shame- 
jess romances, in which all reverence to modesty 
and marriage laws was openly abjured. ‘This 
loathsome Lecher, the advocate for /rench divorce, 
the patient of French disease, and the favourite of 
all republicans, French and Americans, is well 
described in the following lines. 


Yes, hapless Louvet where thy bones are laid, 
The easy nymphs shall consecrate the shade; 
There, in the laughing morn of genuine spring, 
Unwedded pairs shall tender couplets sing, 
Eringoes Oer the hallow’d spot shall bloom, 

And Flies of Spain buzz softly round thy tomb. 


Epitaph on a stay-maker, killed by jumping out 
of a window. 


Under this stone poor Whalebone lies, 
’Mong lifelesss, clay co!d stumps, 

Who lived his days by making stays, 
And died at last by jumpe. 


Lord Strangford remarks that the classical offer- 
ing of flowers to night, seems to have been sug- 
gested by an Italian poet. 


Noite! che debba darte, esc. 


Night! since thy pensive ear did not disdain 
The weeping lover's sadly dittied strain, 
Large gifts of gratitude to thee he owes, 
Who kindly listen’d to his tale of woes. 

Be generous still—his little all receive, 

All that a peet’s humble hands can give: 
Young viclets, that boast celestial blue, 

And budding roses, newly dipt in dew. 


SONNET FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 


When from my heart the hand of fertune tore 
Those smiling hopes, that cheer’d mine earlier day, 
Would that she too had kindly borne away 
The sweetly sad remembrances of yore! 
I should not then, as now, in tears deplore. 

My buried bliss and comforts fast decay ; 
For Love, (on whom my vain dependance lay) 
Still lingering on delights that live no more, 
Kills all my peace—whene’er the tyrant sees 
My spirit taste a little hour of ease! 
Fell star of fate! thou never canst employ 

A torment teeming with severer smart 

Than that which memory pours upon the heart, 
While clinging round the sepulchre of joy. 


Voltaire pleasantly observes, that the business of 
many Philosophers is, to calculate how many more 
drops of rain fall in the month of the sheep, than 
in the month of the goat. Of this useful tribe is 
the Man of Monticello: a sort of political and Phi- 
losophical quiddity—as fit for a statesman, as Vesu- 
Yius for a fowder house. 


FROM“ THE VALES OF WEAVER,’ A POEM, BY MR. 
GISBORNE, 


O Wooton! oft I love to hear 
Thy wintry whirlwinds loud and clear ; 

With dreadful pleasure bid them fill 
My list’ning ear, my bosom chill. 
As the sonorous north assails 
Weavers’s Lieak wilds, and leafless vales, 
With awful majesty of might 
He bursts the billowy clouds of night; 
Booms the resounding giens amoung, 
Aud roaring rclis his snows along, 
In clouds against my groaring sash, 
Broad, feathery flakes incessant dasa! 


The ensuing epigram describes a greater fault in 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Or wheel below and mingling form 

The frolic pageants of the storm. 

Hark with what aggravated roar 

Echo repeats her midnight lore ; 

Rends her dark solitudes and caves 

And bellowing shakes the mighty graves. 
Couch’d on her seat the timid hare 
Listens each boisterous sweep of air ; 

Or peeps yon blasted furze between, 

And eyes the snow bewildered scene ; 
Instant retracts her shuddring head, 
And nestles closer in her bed. 

All sad and ruffed, in the grove 

The fieldfare wakes from dreams of love: 
Hears the loud northand fleety snow, 
And views the drifted brakes below ; 
Swift to her wing returns her beak, 
And shivers as the tempests break. 

Up starts the village dog aloof, 

And howls beneath the rifted roof ; 
Looks from his den and blinking hears 
The driving tumults at his ears ! 

Instant wthdraws his fearful breast, 
Shrinks from the storm and steals to rest. 
So shrinks the pining fold, and sleeps 
Beneath the valley’s vaulted deeps; 

Or crops the fescue’s dewy blade, 

And treads unseen the milky glade: 
Forms by its breath fair opening bowre , 
‘Fransparent domes and pearly showers, 
Thus night rolls on till orient dawn 
Unbars the purple gates of morn. 
Unfolds each vale and snow clad grove, 
Mute founts and glossy banks above, 
Thin streaky clouds convex’d by storms, 
Slowly expand their tissued forms ; 

Long bars of grey and crimson bright 
Divert the golden threads of light, 

Till glory’s nascent curve displays 

One splendid orb, a world of rays 

Then lightens heaven’s etherial bound, 
And all the spangled country glows around, 


France has reached her last stage of revolutionary 
insanity. The people are in a state of vassalage. 
Government is vested, by violence, in a military 
despot. Thus it was m England during the fan- 
tastic period of her infamous and fanatic Common- 
wealth. The revolutionary wheel went round; and, 
after revolving to the tremendous despotism of a 
military upstart the people at length found consola- 
tion, and afterwards, certain felicity in withdrawing 
their allegiance from the unlimited usurper of the 
day, to their former limited monarchy. 


TO EPIGRAM WRITERS. 


“« A sterling Epigram,” we're told, 
“ A jelly bag detines concisely ; 
Whose body something good shoul’d hold 
And at the ead be pointed nicely.” 
According to this rule, you see, 
T’ excel in point—pray, don’t mistake it! 
The Epigram’s last lixe shou’d be 
As sharp as you can fairly make it. 
For instance now Fobn ask’d his wife, 
Whom miserable he’d made thro’ life, 
How long she’d mourn if he was dead? 
Ah! $obn——the wretched woman cried, 
I’d mourn, believe me, if you died, 
Till Thomas shou’d your widow wed. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tristram, if he do not choose to write his Lif, 
will oblige us by his ofinzons. We have a great 
fondness for the Shandy family; and whether this 
modern relative describe the harrangues of Phuta- 
torius, or translate Hafen Slawkenburgius’s Tenth 
Decade, he will always be agreeable to the editor 
and his readers. 


“The Banks,” a new song, would if inserted 
defeat the usual objects of ausic and poetry. Far 
‘rom cheering, it woold compose and stupify our 
readers. The author may well exclaim iu the ini- 
tial lines of Shenstone’s pastcral. 


My danés they are furnish’d with dees, 
Whose murmurs—invite one to sleep, 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mer. OLDSCHOOL, 


[The production which is now submitted to your eye, 
is a versification of Madame de Genlis’s admired tale 
ef Daphnis and Famoso. You will perceive that the 
trauslator, as 1s expressed in the motto, has not pre- 
sumed to depart much from the original. Indeed it 
will easily be seen from this specimen of his poetry, 
that he has never as yet been more than a labourer on 
classic ground, who has stored the slender magazine 
of his , ea only with what he has been able to 
glean from the luxuriant fields of a Virgil and an 
Ovid. 


In offering his lines to your aeceptance, he experiences ~ 


that diffidence, which is usually felt by those who are 
conscious of aiming at objects, which transcend their 
pretensions. But if, in aspiring to the Port Folio, 
he has aimed too highly, he will deservedly meet the 
fate of the ill-judging and presumptuous Icaurus, aid 
fall in the midst of his ambitieus hopes. 

Castor. ] 


ARGUMENT. 


Daphnis, a shepherd of Sicily, the son of Mercury, 
loved a nymph of the same island, whom, with the as- 
sistance of Cupid, he at length inspired with a recipro- 
cal passion. They are united on the banks of the lake 
of the Palicii, dreadful to the perjured souls, where he 
obtained a decree from Heaven, that the one who first 
violated the marriage vow, should be stricken with 
blindness. Daphnis torgot his oath, and became ena- 
moured of Cinisca the daughter of Archydamus, for 
which he immediately su‘feged the punishment he had 
provoked. ; 


Verbum verbo curavi reddere fidus 
Interpres. 








Hor. Ars. Poet. 


Night o’er the world her tranquil shades had 
spread, 
And all was still and silent as the dead ; 
The god of day on Thetis’ breast reclin’d, 
Forgot Olympus and forsook mankind ; 
His pensive sister, passionless and cold, 5 


Sheds a faint light which she would fain withhold; 
*Gainst love with rage her breast hath learn’d to— 


glow, 
While yet her soft rays aid the hated foe: 
Now Orion’s glimmering orb began to shine, 
Orion! sad victim of the wrath divine ; 10 
He waits until with slow and measur’d pace, 
Pale Cynthia comes t’ assume her wonted place: 
Already Arcas and the rainy Bear, 
Belov’d of Jove, illum’d the starry sphere; 





«“ The god of day, &c.” The poets feigned that 
Apollo at night sunk into the ocean where he remained 
with Thetis, a goddess of the sea, until the return of 
day. Thus Virgil says of his harbinger, the dawn— 


«*Oceanum interea surgens Aurora relinquit.” 
fEn. lib. iv. 


‘His pensive sister, &c.” Diana is painted as a 
chaste huntress, an enemy to Hymen and Love. It is 
therefore that she so reluctantly lends her light, to fa- 
vour the designs of a deity, whom she hates. 


«“ Now Orion’s glimmering orb”—Orion was a cele- 
brated hunter and favourite of Diana. Having deliver- 
ed the territory of king Oenopion from wild beasts which 
infested it, he demanded his daughter in marriage, as 
the reward of his services. But Oenopion instead of com- 
plying, treacherously had him intoxicated, and put out 
his eyes while he was asleep. On being led to a place 
where the rising sun could be seen to advantage, and 
turning his face towards that luminary, he recovered 
his sight. . He had the misfortune afterwards to fall un- 
der the displeasure of Diana, who slew him with her 
arrows, but soon relenting, prevailed upon Jupiter to 
r2ise him to the skies, where he forms the constellation 
called by his name. 


“© Already Arcas”—Arcas was the son of Jupiter and 
Calisto. His mother had been vindictively changed by 
juno into a bear, and in this metamorphosis narrowly 
escaped being shot by her son in the chase. But Jupiter 
in pity translated her to the stars, where she forms the 
constellation Arcturus. Arcas was also, after death, 
admitted by his omnipotent father to a station ip the 
skies, 
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Cephus’ fair daughter clasps her lover’s breast, 15 
And bright Cytherea dazzles in the west: 
Love’s every image glads the silent hour, 
The heav’ns and earth retrace and paint his pow’r. 
With joy each nymph the tranquil scene surveys, 
Nor grieves the absence of Apollo's blaze; 20 
Not so Diana; with averted eyes 
She broods o’er secret griefs and proudly sighs; 
Till haply viewing Paphos’ verdant isle, 
Her face is brighten’d with a transient smile; 24 
Lo! frantic Love, with maddening grief possest, 
Bathes with tears his beauteous mother’s breast! 
In vain Cytherea strives with fond embrace 
To calm his transports or their cause to trace, 
The more she sooths, the louder grow his cries, 
Till vengeful wrath the place of grief supplies. 30 
Aside with anger now the goddess turn’d, 
And in her turn the boy indignant spurn’d; 
Ungrateful child! my love but serves to inspire 
Increasing fierceness and inflame thine ire; 
But well I know what means this deep distress, 35 
This poignant grief, rejecting my Caress, 
You cannot scatter all the ills you would, 
Some happy object has your wiles withstood; 
For gods and men unpitying to divide 
And sow dissention, is your only pride. 
At this reproof more mild and docile grown, 
Love eagerly dispell’d the angry frown: 
His mother’s arms outstretch’d, now clasp her son, 
The fond embrace proclaims his pardon won: 
Capricious boy !—but thus I always prove, 45 
For.who can see, unmov'd, the tears of Love? 
However great I view thy past offence, 
In pardoning I feel ample recompense; 
Then speak thy griefs, let me thy sorrows share, 
I may partake if not relieve thy care. 50 
Love thus assur’d, repress'd the bursting sigh, 
And stifling sobs return’d this sad reply; 
Oh! generous parent, author of my life! 
Great are the ills which raise this mortal strife: 
Where yon tall mountain’s awful head appears 55 
Etna, whose summit seems to threat the stars, 
Daphnis, the pride of the Trinacrian swains, 
Alone amid the cheerful band complains, 
Great Hermes’ son, whose puissant hand bestow’d, 
All that a partial father’s fondness could, 60 
Gave him with eloquence the gods to move, 
And charm with music the enchanted grove; 
When Daphnis’ hand attunes the sounding lyre, 
Apollo’s self to song can scarce aspire; 
But I alone bestow’d the happier art, 
Jn captive chains to bind each female heart; 
Vain, useless gift} poor, unavailing dow’r ! 
Sole suited to betray me void of pow’r! 
‘Though all the fair nymphs of Trinacria’s isle 
¥or Daphnis sigh, and live upon his smile, 
Yet one alone his vanquish’d heart hath borne, 
And she triumphant laughs my art to scorn. 
Where yon bright train of nymphs adorn the 
grove, 
More bright than all, see beauteous Panrose move! 
Like tall Diana, when the dance she moves, 75 
On smooth Eurotas or high Cinthian groves: 
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‘© Cephus’ fair daughter”~-Andromeda dayghter of 
Cephus, king of Ethiopia, had been, according to a de- 
cree of the oracle, exposedtoasea monster. But Perseus 
who had just returned after his conquest of the Gorgons, 
became enamoured of her beauty and promised to de- 
liver her, provided Cephus would bestow her upon him 
in marriage. Cenhus consented and Perseus turned the 
monster into stone, by shewing him Medusa’s head. 
The marriage of Perseys and Andromede was opposed 
by Phineus, who after a bloody battl: was turned into 
a stone by Perseus. Andromeda after death was made 
a constellation by Minerva. See Owid. Metamorph. lib. 
iv. 635. and lib. v. 1. 


«« And bright Cytheria”—The star of Venus, which 
when it appears in the morning is called Lucifer, and 
jn the evening Hesperus. 

ss Like tall Diana, &c.” 


Qualis in Eurotae ripis aut per juge Cinthi 
Exercet Diana choros. 





Teo her doth Daphnis plight his daily vows, 


Yet callous still his plaintive tale she hears, 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


And every hour more strong his passion grows, 

Scoffs at his grief, and triumphs in his tears. 80 

Oh! if by me she engage all mortal eyes, 

And charm the immortals from their native skies, } 

If on my altars hecatombs should bleed, 

The debt of gratitude by beauty paid, 

What does not Panrose owe to Cupid’s grace, 85 

Who gave those charms which paint her lovely 

face ! 

But yet stern Dryas she prefers to me, 

And lofty Dian’s proud celibacy ; 

‘hough mine her homage, yet she braves my 

pow’r, 

Despises love and flies the nuptial bow’r. 

Oh! my fair mother! can I bear this shame, 

This great disgrace, which brands the immortal 
name? 

Thus spoke the god, and vented thus his cares, 

His dimly-sparkling eyes suffus’d with tears; 

Cytheria’s eyes participation speak, 95 

And floods responsive course her beauteous cheek. 

So when Aurora lights the mountain top, 

And paints the rainbow on each pearly drop, 

‘The queen of flow’rs with liquid dew replete, 99 

Bestrews the buds which spring beneath her feet; 

And so uncheck’d, the Paphian goddess pours 

On Love’s bewitching face her pearly show’rs- 

Be comforted, my son, at length she said, 

Nor fear again to attempt this haughty maid; 
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(Coronis, in whom Panroese most confides, 
Whose judgment all her secret counsels guides) 
And mov’d audacious to the sacred hut, 
Whose doors to him till that time had been shut. 


In this retreat of innocence and ease, 
The blest abode of virtue, joy and peace, 
Each awful object that assail’d his eye, 
Reprov’d his treach’ry and provok’d the sigh. | 
The grot bless’d fabric of celestial hands, 
A rural yet majestic temple, stands ; 

High, alabaster posts adorn the halls, 

And Parian marble forms the sacred walls: 
Around the dome in modest orders plac’d, 
A list of heroines th’ apartment grac’d, 
Whose names for worth or mighty deeds renown’d, 
A glorious immortality had crown’d. 166 
Here rang’d in solemn ranks, the statues stood, 
Of self doom’d martyrs for their country’s good: 
‘The spotless race of Antipoenus crown’d 
With never-dying laurels, here were found, 
Who patriot-like embrac’d an early death, 
And for their native Thebes resign’d their breath, 
Erictheus’ daughters there illustrious shone, 
Unable to endure the Athenian groan; 

Here stood the youths in graceful order hung, 175 
W ho deck’d with crowns from lifeless ashes sprung; 
The glorious death, the self-inflicted doom 
Of Echion’s daughters and their early tomb, 
With songs of high eulogium they exclaim, 
And through all time perpetuate their fame. 


[ To be Continued. ] 
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Is any chance of failure to be fear’d 105 

If once well seen, if once you can be heard? 

Why hast thou not assum’d another shape, 

And laid aside that which alarms escape? 

You never strike so true as in disguise, 

Thus you deceiv’d the monarch of the skies, 110 

Can it be hard then to elude the eye 

Of sober Dryas and her wiles defy ? 

Hide but thy wings, tiuy quiver and thy bow, 

Thy murd’rous shafts, and straight to conquest go. 

She spoke; new transport brightens in his eye, 

And to deep grief succeeds the purest joy: 1i6 

He kiss’d his mother with unfeign'd delight, 

And spurning earth, aloft directs his flight, 

His airy way to high Trinacria bends, 

And o'er the fount of Aretiiuse descends. 120 
Now had Aurora's car dispell’d the night, 

And cheer’d the horizon yith her genial jight, 

The op’ning flow’rets hattd the approach of day, 

The sky-lark rose to meet bright Phoebus ray ; 

K-v’n pensive echo all her ills forgot, 

And answer’d to his sirill enliv’ning note. 
The joyful god of Paphos tow'ring high, 

Had reach’d the azure surface of tie sky, 

And hovering now o'er :tna’s awful height, 

The fair Oreades appear'd in sight; 130 

Nor did his anxious search continue long, 

Ere Panrose shone amid the splendid throng, 

Like lofty Pallas in conflicting wars, 

Or blazing Sol among the lesser stars. 

Awhile the god stood hovering o'er the host, 

In pleasing gaze and admiration lost; 

Thus the fell eagle views with watchful eyes 

The tender lamb his contemplated prize, 

And darting down upon the spotless prey, 

Repress’d hjs cries, triumphant bears away; 

And thus did Cupid’s piercing eyes survey 

The nymph, whose peace he plotted to betray. 
Already had Sol’s steeds yok’d by the Hours, 

Proceeded midway in their daily course, 

Whose ardent beams, now propagating heat, 145 

Oblig’d the lively chorus to retreat; 

They bend their footsteps to the flow’ry spot, 

Where stood sequester’d Dryas’ rural grot. 

Now treacherous Love his proper form forsook, 

And quick the appearance of Coronis took, 
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“ Ev’n pensive Echo”—The nymph Echo fell in love 
with Narcissus, but he flying her, she pined away 
through grief, and became a Voice.—See Ovid. Meta- 





Virg. Ain. lib. i, 





morph. lib. ix, S39, 


' 


EPIGRAMS. 
Rich Timon’s board displays the best, 
And Carlos (made a welcome guest,) 
Though vanity is apt to boast, 
It is his wit that rules the roast. 
Trifler, to know the truth ’tis fit 
*Tis Timon’s roast that rules thy wit. 


TO A PRODIGAL, 


Thus saith philosophy, amid her lore, 
None are so truly happy as the foor, 

If so, thy favouring die of fortune’s cast, 
And, ‘tom, thy happiness increases fast. 
Baltazer del Alcazer 
Mostréme Ines por retrate 

De su belieza los pies: 

Yo le dixé: eso es Ines, 
Buscar cinco pies al gato 
Ridse, y como eran bellos, 
Y ella por estremo bella 
Arremeli por cegella 

Y escapéseme por ellos. 


*,." A translation is requested. 





«©The spotless race of Antipoenus’—They made 
themseives voluntary victims for the safety of Thebes, 
which the oracle had said would not be delivered from 
the hands of Hercules, until one of its most illustrious 
families would sacrifice themselves for its prosperity. 


« Erictheus’ daughters”—They devoted themselves 
for the good of Athens, and were called Hyacinthides 
from the place where they suffered. 


‘«« Here stood the youths”—The daughters of Echion 
having sacrificed themselves for the benefit of Athens, 
from their ashes sprung iwo young men with crowns of 
their heads, who, with songs of praise recoyded their 
patriotism and their glory. 
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